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The  Wild  Man  of  Mindanao 

By  Rev.   Robert  F.  Black, 
Recently  of  Davao,  P.  I. 

In  the  magnificent  island  of  Mindanao,  P.  L,  the  United 
States  has  adopted  the  brother  of  the  wild  man  of 
Borneo.  We  see  him,  not  on  exhibition,  but  in  his  home- 
land, under  his  own  jungle  vine.  The  wild  tribes  of 
Mindanao  are  variously  called  "Subanon1'— River  Man, 
"Maguanga" — Forest  Man,  "Mansaca" — Uplander,  "Bu- 
kidnon" — Mountaineer.  These  have  become  tribal  names. 
Other  tribes  have  particular  names,  "Bagobo,"  "Bilan," 
etc.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  of  these  tribes,  not  includ- 
ing the  Mohammedans,  and  numerous  subdivisions. 
These  wild  tribes  are  distinct  in  dress  and  in  language. 

Mindanao  is  a  mountainous  island  about  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Indiana.  It  lies  about  five  hundred  miles  south 
of  Manila  and  some  two  hundred  miles  northeast  of 
Borneo.  Most  of  it  is  covered  with  virgin  forests  in 
which  ebony  and  various  kinds  of  mahogany  abound.  In 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  coasts  live  some  250,000 
civilized  Filipinos.  In  the  valley  of  the  Cotabato  River, 
in  the  lake  country,  and  along  the  southern  coast  there  are 
supposed  to  be  some  250,000  Moros,  Mohammedans,  of 
different  tribes. 
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Coast  line  1.500  miles, 
including  35,000  square 
miles  area.  Nine  mission- 
aries and  three  stations  thus 
far.  face  750,000  popula- 
tion and  the  population  al- 
most uses  force  to  make  the 
missionary  either  stay  him- 
self or   send   a   preacher. 
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The  Hill  Tribes 

In  the  interior,  much  of  which  is  unexplored,  the  wild 
man  occupies  about  one-half  the  area  of  the  Island.  New 
tribes  are  discovered  once  in  a  while.  Most  of  them  live 
in  the  mountains,  driven  there  by  the  Moros  and  other 
raiders  from  the  sea  and  coast.  The  highlands  are  free 
from  malaria,  and  if  the  wild  man  tries  to  live  in  the  low- 
lands he  suffers  from  fever.  The  rice  crop  also  is  better 
in  the  hills.  There  are  few  roads  leading  into  his  coun- 
try and  the  trails  are  rough  and  dangerous.  So  the  wild 
tribes  remain  an  unknown  quantity.  Recent  estimates  of 
their  number  go  as  high  as  200,000,  but  that  is  probably 
too  high.     There  may  be  more  than  150,000. 

They  are  fierce  in  battle,  for  their  lives  have  been  filled 
with  warfare.  The  Moro  has  lived  by  plundering  them 
and  every  other  tribe  is  an  enemy.  They  are  treacherous, 
for  treachery  is  approved  strategy. 

They  are  vengeful  for  only  thus  can  they  keep  their 
self-respect.  They  are  murderous,  for  life  is  not  valued 
highly,  and  social  prestige  belongs  to  the  warrior,  yes,  even 
to  the  killer  of  the  helpless.  Most  of  their  victims  are 
from  other  tribes.  But  some  Europeans  and  even  Ameri- 
cans have  been  killed.  An  American  planter  was  sur- 
rounded in  his  own  field  and  slain  by  spearmen  from  the 
Mansaca  tribe.  A  man  from  the  Bureau  of  Science  was 
killed  while  taking  photographs  among  the  Bukidnons. 
The  first  American  governor  of  Davao,  Lieutenant  Edw. 
C.  Bolton,  who  by  his  courage  in  going  almost  alone  to 
visit  the  tribesmen,  had  done  more  than  a  regiment  could 
have  done  in  bringing  them  under  government  control, 


was  killed  by  a  Manobo,  a  notorious  bad  man  in  wh< 
company  he  had  traveled  for  some  da) 

'I'm i.ik  Sense  < >f  I  [onor 
Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  To  one  who 
has  gained  their  confidence  they  show  a  simple,  kindly 
friendship,  a  manly  trustworthy  character,  that  is  most 
winsome.  They  arc  almost  free  from  the  petty  decep- 
tions one  finds  among  their  "civilized"  kinsmen.  Be- 
fore l lie  judge,  the  accused  wild  man  will  generally  tell 
the  truth.  A  bag  of  silver  coins  may  he  left  for  weeks 
among  personal  effects  without  being  mole-ted.  Un- 
armed Americans  have  traveled  for  days  among  different 
tribes  without  harm.  To  provide  for  their  safety,  th< 
high  in  rank  among  the  tribes  will  escort  their  American 
friends  from  one  place  to  another. 

Prize  Winners 

In  the  pure  air  of  their  rugged  mountain  homes  they 
seem  to  develop  beauty  of  form  as  well  as  character. 
Some  of  them  are  magnificently  strong.  In  one  ca-e. 
the  boys  of  a  mission  school  among  the  Bagobos  were  in- 
vited to  an  athletic  meet.  Three  public  schools  were  rep- 
resented by  boys  from  the  civilized  towns  of  the  coast. 
The  wild  boys  took  almost  every  First.  They  could  run 
faster,  jump  farther,  carry  more  and  throw  better  than 
their  Filipino  kinsmen.  They  have  held  their  own  al^o 
in  studies,  showing  that  they  have  minds  as  keen,  perhaps, 
as  those  of  the  civilized,  though  as  yet  they  have  not  gone 
much  bevond  the  elementarv  studi< 


The  tribal  government  is  generally  a  loose  monarchy. 
The  ruler  inherits  his  office  but  his  powers  vary  from  ab- 
solutism to  the  anarchy  of  mere  pretense.  If  he  be  a  re- 
nowned warrior,  his  power  is  great.  Often  he  will  call  in 
advisers  from  the  older  influential  men.  Formerly,  the 
death  penalty  was  common,  but  now  in  most  cases,  this  is 
referred  to  the  civil  court,  which 
decides  as  nearly  as  possible  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  tribal 
custom.  Under  the  American 
rule  now,  the  poll  tax  ("cedula") 
is  collected  where  possible  from 
all  the  wild  men.  This  gives 
them  civil  rights  and  there  is 
coming  a  gradual  breaking  up  of 
the  tribal  form  of  government. 

As  to  Farming 

Farming  is  not  highly  devel- 
oped. There  are  many  edible 
forest  products.  With  a  bolo 
the  wild  man  cuts  down  the  trees 
on  an  acre  or  two  and  burns  them 
during  the  dry  season.  Then 
among  the  logs  and  stumps,  rice 
is  planted.  Hemp  (Abaca)  is 
planted  with  the  rice  sometimes. 
After  the  rice  is  harvested,  each 
head  pluckt  separately  by  hand, 
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A  CALAGAYAN  HUNTER 
Instead  of  bolo  and  spear,  he 
is  armed  with  the  Winchester 
carbine,  belonging  to  an  Ameri- 
can planter,  who  trusts  his 
sturdy  neighbor  with  it  for 
hunting.  On  the  Calagayan's 
back  are  the  proceeds  of  a  hunt 
in  the  shape  of  deer  meat,  wild 
pig,  etc.,  well  packed  in  straw 
matting. 


the  field  may  be  planted  with  sweel  potatoes  among  the 
hemp  plants.  The  ahaea  matures  in  about  two  years  and 
is  then  stript,  the  fiber  being  sold  or  used  for  weaving. 
But  little  cultivation   is  given   to  the   farm  and  after  two 

filled  with  grass  or  young 


years,  most  of  the  clearing  i 


BAGOBO    STORE   HOUSES 

They   contain  rice  or  corn,    are  placed   on   bamboo   stumps   and    are   made 

rat-proof  by  the  big  circular  plank  disk   at  the  top 

of  tne  bamboo  poles. 


trees.  Then  the  wild  man  goes  into  the  forest  and  makes 
a  new  clearing.  This  means  that  he  moves  often.  His 
house  may  need  repair  and  it  is  easy  to  build  a  new  one. 
Sickness  or  a  death  in  a  house  makes  it  untenable. 


Home  Making 

Most  of  the  tribes  build  their  houses  up  on  the  moun- 
tain sides,  where  they  are  hard  to  reach.  Some  build 
in  large  trees  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  ground, 
where  they  are  safe  from  the  enemy  spear.  Always  they 
are  a  meter  or  two  above  the  ground,  set  up  on  posts 
planted  deep  in  the  ground.  When  new,  the  small  ones 
look  like  wicker  cages,  neat  and  well  ventilated.  For  a 
family  of  five,  a  house  ten  by  fifteen  feet  would  be  thought 
commodious.  There  are  no  partitions.  Building  ma- 
terials are  abundant,  bamboo  poles  and  palm  leaves  make 
the  roof  and  in  some  cases  the  walls.  The  floor  may  be  of 
split  bamboo,  but  it  is  very  full  of  cracks.  No  nails  are 
needed.  The  house  is  tied  together  with  rattan  strips 
strongly  enough  to  resist  typhoon  or  earthquake.  If  the 
man  is  prosperous  he  may  have  a  small  granary  on  posts 
well  above  the  ground.  On  each  post  is  a  two- foot  wood- 
en disk  placed  horizontally  to  keep  the  ever  present  wild 
rat  from  the  rice  bin. 

There  are  no  chairs  or  tables  in  this  home.  A  rude 
bench  of  split  bamboo  may  be  fastened  to  the  wall.  At 
one  end  of  the  building  the  floor  may  be  raised  a  foot  as 
a  place  to  sit.  At  the  other  end  of  the  house,  in  a  corner, 
is  the  fireplace,  a  square  yard  of  earth  six  inches  deep 
framed  by  small  logs.  To  hold  the  rice  pot  over  the  fire, 
three  stones  are  used,  or  a  wooden  hook  hung  by  rattan 
from  the  roof.  The  smoke  fills  the  house,  though  there 
are  many  cracks  in  the  walls.  Dishes  and  spoons  are  be- 
coming common  now,  but  fresh  leaves  and  fingers  are 
still  in  fashion  at  dinner.     There  are  always  sleeping  mats 
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woven  of  strips  of  palm  leaf,  and  pillow-  of  tree  cotton. 
\  few  baskets  of  various  sizes  and  a  large  wooden  mortar 
and  pestle,  for  pounding  out  tKe  rice,  make  up  the  fur 
niture. 

The  women  and  the  slaves  do  the  work  of  planting, 
harvesting,  nee  pounding  and  cooking.  The  men  cut 
down  the  tree>  and  take  the  hemp  to  market.  They  are 
the  defenders  of  the  home  and  are  most  always  armed  with 
•>pear  or  bolo.  They  do  the  hunting.  Game  is  very  abun- 
dant. The  jungle  fowl,  the  wild  hog  and  the  deer  are 
everywhere.  Small  fish  and  shrimp  are  found  in  the 
mountain  streams.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  wild  people 
go  hungry  at  least  part  of  the  year. 


KEMP   ON   DAVAO   DOCK 

In  Davao  we  have  the  Eldorado  of  the  Islands.      It's  all  hemp  and  gold 

these   days.      The   Chinese   have   built  over   65    department    stores; 

there  must  be  as  many  more  smaller  affairs.      Houses  have 

gone  up  like  mushrooms  —  and  people   are  evidently 

settling   down    to    stay." 
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Arts  and  Industries 

Industrial  arts  are  quite  general  among  the  tribes. 
Many  of  the  houses  will  have  rudely  carved  gate  posts  or 
door  posts.  The  war  shields  are  ornamented  with  very 
neat  designs  carved  with  a  knife.  Boxes  or  containers 
for  tobacco  or  betel  nut  are  made  of  a  short  section  of 
bamboo  and  covered  with  very  ornamental  carvings.  The 
metal  worker  is  held  in  honor.  He  makes  the  work-bolo 
and  the  fighting  knife,  the  spear  and  sheath  knife.  For 
centuries  he  has  bought  his  iron  and  steel  from  the 
Chinese  traders  and  skillfully  welded  them  together  at 
his  charcoal  forge. 

The  brass  worker  is  more  of  an  artist.  He  cuts  de- 
signs on  brass  rods  for  bracelets.  He  makes  pretty  cast- 
ings of  brass  for  spear  and  bolo  trimmings,  for  bracelets 
and  anklets.  These  are  ornamented  with  very  clever  de- 
signs in  the  casting.  The  models  are  made  in  beeswax. 
Great  numbers  of  small  bells  are  made  and  worn  on  cloth- 
ing and  equipment.  Brass  boxes  for  betel  nut  and  to- 
bacco are  manufactured.  Sometimes  silver  is  inlaid  in 
the  cover.  Beaten  silver  ornaments  are  made  by  some 
of  the  tribes  though  this  work  is  crude  compared  with 
some  of  the  brass  work. 

Fixe  Clothes 
The  wild  man  is  well  dressed.  The  naked  savage  does 
not  exist  in  Mindanao,  though  the  small  children  may  go 
unclothed.  They  do  their  own  weaving  on  looms  of  native 
manufacture.  Some  use  bright  colored  cotton  yarns,  im- 
ported, weaving  in  stripes  or  in  plaids.     Others  use  only 
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GIRLS    OF    THE    TAGACAOLO    TRIBE 
playing  on  homemade  torn  torn.      The  one  with  the  long  stick  is  dancing 


and   playing. 


They  are  wearing  cotton  dresses  of 
their    own    weaving. 


white,  yarn  and  embroider  it  with  colors.  Many  tribes 
make  their  cloth  of  hemp  fibre  and  with  natural  dyes  they 
work  out  pretty  conventional  designs.  They  are  entirely 
independent  of  civilization  in  these  matters.  Some  of 
the  embroidery  designs  are  beautiful  and  elaborate.  Pearl 
shell  disks  are  sewed  on  also  for  ornament.  On  a  coat 
there  may  be  several  pounds  of  these  native  buttons  sewed 
on  in  pretty  designs.  The  man  is  more  elaborately  dressed 
than  the  woman.  A  short  jacket,  knee  breeches  and  a 
turban  make  up  his  suit.  The  woman  is  always  modestly 
dressed.  Her  skirt  reaches  within  a  few  inches  of  her 
ankles.  She  also  has  a  short  jacket,  but  no  head  dress. 
Both  wear  the  hair  long,  knotted  or  coiled  on  the  head. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Song 

Their  music  is  an  interesting  study.  The  most  prized 
instruments  are  imported  torn  toms  of  bell  metal,  varying 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  suspended 
and  played  in  series,  one  man  playing  five  or  six  of  the 
smaller  ones,  another  beating  one  or  two  of  the  larger. 
A  man  feels  rich  if  he  owns  one  of  these,  very  rich  if 
he  has  half  a  dozen.  The  Bagobo  king  had  seventy  and 
was  esteemed  a  millionaire.  They  have  instruments  of 
their  own  make.  A  hard-wood  plank,  suspended  or  laid 
across  two  wooden  blocks,  makes  a  resonant  torn  torn  and 
may  be  played  by  two  at  once,  one  with  two  short  sticks 
and  the  other  with  one  long  heavy  stick.  A  short  hol- 
low log  covered  with  a  piece  of  deer  skin  stretched  tight, 
makes  a  drum.  It  is  played  with  one  or  more  bamboo 
splinters  in  one  hand  and  with  the  fingers  of  the  other 
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hand.  It  make-  a  good  accompaniment  for  the  torn  toms. 
When  this  band  plays,  the  rhythm  is  compelling  and  the 
dance  is  spontaneous.  Some  of  the  tribes  make  a  very 
sweet  toned  flute,  and  play  some  original  little  melodi< 
They  have  also  long  carved  wooden  guitars  with  two  or 
three  strings  of  rattan. 

A  more  common  guitar  is  made  of  a  lai  lion  of 

bamboo  with  narrow  strips  on  the  sides  raised  at  either 
end  by  small  wedges,  like  a  corn  stalk  fiddle.  With  this 
they  accompany  the  singers,  or  the  soloists  play  their 
own  chords.  There  is  no  full  throated  song.  The  pitch 
is  very  high  and  the  song  subdued  and  generally  in  the 
minor  keys.  Two  of  these  songs  were  translated.  One 
was  a  headache  song,  as  befitted  a  malarial  region.  The 
other  would  tit  any  country,  — 

"As  the  sun  is  sinking  low,  I  hear  an  upstart  rooster  call, 
'I  want  t<>  he  thy  brother-in-law,'  But  he  has  no  roost  at  all." 
(Meaning,  he  is  penniless.' 

What  They  Worship 

In  religion,  the  wild  man  is  a  good  deal  at  sea.  He  is 
a  spirit  worshipper.  Only  in  one  tribe,  the  Mandaya.  are 
found  signs  ui  idolatry  and  there  is  doubt  as  to  these  indi- 
cations. (  )ne  i>\  the  Subano  tribe  said  that  their  religion 
was  like  the  Moros,  but  that  the  people  were  good  (wild 
man  and  civilized  agree  that  the  Moro  is  bad.  I  Cer- 
tainly the  Mohammedans  have  had  great  influence,  and 
it  is  reported  that  they  are  gaining  convert-  rapidly  The 
spirits  the  wild  men  worship  live  in  mountains,  rock-. 
or  in  great  trees      An  altar  of  small  sticks,  like  a  table,  is 
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erected  near  the  abode  of  the  spirit,  and  an  offering  of 
rice  or  betel  nut  or  some  such  thing  is  made  to  propitiate 
him.  For  protection,  they  also  wear  charms  of  crocodiles' 
teeth  or  of  shells  or  of  fragrant  herbs.  The  voice  of  the 
Limicon  (a  turtle  dove)  is  taken  as  a  warning.  Like  the 
blue  jay  or  the  crow  when  disturbed  this  dove  will  sound 
its  mournful  note.  On  hearing  this,  the  wild  man  will 
return  at  once  from  his  work  or  from  his  journey.  If 
one  of  these  birds  live  near  a  clearing,  there  will  be  no 
planting  there. 

Most  of  the  tribes  have  a  planting  festival  and  a  harvest 
festival.  After  the  harvest  there  may  be  a  war  festival. 
At  these  times,  certain  rites  are  performed  generally  by 
elderly  women  who  have  assumed  the  priestly  office.  The 
rites  are  prophetic  of  crops,  of  health,  of  war,  or  of  suc- 
cess in  general.  Three  or  four  of  these  wild  tribes  make 
human  sacrifices.  The  victim  is  generally  an  almost 
worthless  slave.  This  rite  is  to  appease  a  very  fierce  god. 
But  they  never  sacrifice  one  of  their  own  number,  or 
even  a  valuable  slave,  though  a  thief  from  another  tribe 
may  be  executed  in  this  manner.  Of  course,  no  knowledge 
of  these  things  comes  to  the  government  until  long  after- 
ward. Perhaps  they  are  becoming  less  frequent.  The 
officials  try  to  prevent  them. 

Questions  of  Matrimony 

Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  parents  or  their  agents, 
sometimes  when  the  parties  are  small  children.  Presents 
are  given  which  amount  to  purchase  of  the  bride.  A  fine 
girl  of  high  rank  may  bring  ten  horses,  but  that  is  very 
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dear.     Three  or  four  horses  or  a  half  dozen  tom  toms 
the  usual  price.     The  man  that  has  a  few  marriageable 
daughters  is  "on  easy  street."     Payment  may  be  begun 
when  tlu-  bargain  is  made,  and  continued  from  childh- 
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till   sweet  sixteen  or  till  the  amount  is  paid.     Als 
years  after  the  marriage,  the  groom  works  for  his  wif 
parents.     The  ceremony  is  simple.     There  is        feast  and 
the  young  pair  sit  on  the  same  mat  facing  each  other,  over 
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a  dish  of  rice.  She  takes  some  rice  in  her  hand  and 
feeds  him,  then  he  feeds  her  a  mouthful  in  the  same  way 
and  the  rite  is  finished. 

How  to  Help  Them  Rise 

What  is  civilization  doing  for  the  pagan?  In  Spanish 
times,  efforts  were  made  to  civilize  him.  A  fine  old 
Filipino  character,  who  lived  in  Davao  Province  (South- 
eastern Mindanao)  naively  told  how  he  had  been  a  ser- 
geant and  had  commanded  four  men.  They  had  "had 
five  rifles  and  had  converted  more  than  two  thousand  pa- 
gans." In  the  interval  between  the  Spanish  rule  and  our 
government,  most  of  these  "new  Christians"  returned  to 
their  former  lives.  American  army  men  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  wild  men  and  that  relationship  has  been 
wisely  cultivated  by  government  officers  and  civilians. 
Their  rights  are  respected  and  their  tribal  government  is 
recognized  as  far  as  possible.  Some  new  provinces  have 
been  created  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  civil  gov- 
ernment and  the  tribal  government,  and  especially  to  stop 
long  practiced  abuses  that  amounted  almost  to  slavery  for 
the  pagan.  Road  making,  agriculture  and  schools  have 
been  promoted.  An  illiterate  Bukidnon  became  an  ex- 
pert roadmaker,  establishing  grades  and  supervising  con- 
struction, so  that  today  automobile  drivers  note  a  great 
improvement  as  soon  as  they  get  into  that  wild  man's 
district. 

Yet  it  must  be  said  that  no  part  of  the  Philippine  pop- 
ulation has  had  so  much  neglect.  The  civilized  Filipino 
provinces  absorb  most  of  the  educational  endeavor  and 
the   funds.     Lately,   some  effort  has  been  put   forth  to 
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make  a  Filipino  of  the  wild  man.  to  make  him  a  citizen 
of  this  aspiring  young  nation.  The  Philippine  Assembly 
appropriated  a  million  pes<  >s  $*  i "  >,000  I  for  advance  \\  ork 
among  the  "non  Christians"  (including  the  Mohammed 
ans  I  along  educational  lines.  Then,  behold  the  same 
body,  owing  to  financial  troubles,  taking  back  thr< 
fourths  of  the  amount.  In  a  recent  annual  report,  the 
governor  of  the  department  says:  "The  number  of  public 
schools  in  Mindanao- Sulu  is  negligible  compared  to  the 
need.  This  is  the  most  serious  shortcoming  in  the  un- 
dertakings of  the  present  government."  These  children. 
says  this  authority,  "are  growing  up  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  intellectual  development  and  by  superstitions  and 
other  burdens  of  ignorance  which  hold  their  fathers  three 
hundred  years  behind  their  fellow  citizen-." 

Again,  in  a  report  written  last  year,  this  anxious  gov- 
ernor says  this  continues  to  he  the  "most  serious  and 
urgent  problem."  "These  important  elements  of  popula- 
tion are  permitted  to  continue  a  weakness  and  potential 
danger  to  the  fabric  of  Philippine  government."  Care- 
ful estimates  show  that  at  least  thirty  thousand  children 
of  school  age,  in  pagan  homes.,  under  our  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  are  without  any  school  privileges.  The  Philip- 
pine government  will  not  be  able,  though  desiring  to  <\^ 
so,  to  supply  schools  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  this 
number  in  the  present  generation.  The  few  mission 
schools  already  established  and  planned  for.  will  hardly 
reach  more  than  another  five  per  cent.  Shall  America 
leave  in  darkness  and  continued  neglect  these  little  wild 
men  of  Mindanao? 
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(Rev.  Enoch  F .  Bell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.}  a  member  of  the  Board's  Deputation  to  Japan 
of  the  current  year,  visited  en  route,  the  Board's  work  on 
the  great  island  of  Mindanao.  His  letters  have  been  full 
of  business  matters,  of  mission  impressions,  of  word  pic- 
tures of  the  islands  and  the  people.  A  few  of  these 
graphic  sketches  follow  Mr.  Black's  more  comprehensive 
story  of  Mindanao's  JJ'ild  Tribes.) 


At  Lake  Laxao 

After  a  night  with  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Overton  (De- 
cember 13  1917 J,  we  went  by  auto  up  the  hills  to  Lake 
Lanao,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mohammedan  Moros,  the 
fiercest  and  most  feared  people  in  the  Philippines.  Here 
General  Pershing  became  famous  in  his  battle  with  the 
Moros.     Here  the   army  had   a   fight  with  some  Moro 
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speradoes  not  long  before  ached  the  lake.     Hen 

the  place  where  1  wish  we  could  start  a  missionary  work 
for  the  Mor 

I  thought  Ma  lay  bay  lay  a  fine  place,  but  this  is  better 
Still.  It  look-  like  the  lake  at  Ithaca.  \\  V.,  but  with  a 
much  more  magnificent  view.  The  road  up  to  the  lake 
runs  along  a  ravine  hundr  f  feet  deep,   full  of  big 

tree-,  big  snakes  and  monkeys.  It  also  has  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  waterfalls  in  the  world,  something  like 
the  Bridal  Veil  of  Ybsemite.  The  region  i-  full  of  the 
best  kind  of  woods  for  lumber,  etc. 

Laubach  of  Cagayan 

I  heard  of  this  man  before  I  left  Boston.  I  knew  he 
was  a  -cholar  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.D.  proportions  and  that 
he  had  specialized  in  sociology.  I  had.  however,  put  him 
down  as  a  visionary,  and  wondered  when  he  would  get 
down  to  language  study  and  hard  practical  work.  Well. 
I've  found  him  on  the  job  getting  results.  On  that  first 
weekly  prayer  meeting  night,  came  some  Christian  evi- 
dences : — A  movie  hall  comfortably  filled —  50  or  - 
students,  two  or  three  high  school  instructors,  men  and 
women  of  ordinary  walks  in  life,  an  editor,  the  city  post- 
master, the  agricultural  commissioners,  the  warden  of 
the  provincial  prison,  the  court  interpreter,  the  gov- 
ernor himself  and  his  two  associate-  in  office,  a  former 
governor  and  other  men  of  great  influence  in  this  northern 

lion  of  Mindanao.  This,  and  remember  that  two  year- 
ago  when  Dr.  Laubach  landed  at  Cagayan,  he  could  find 
only  two  baptized  Protestants  and  one  of  them  a  derelict. 
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Dr.  F.  W.  Laubach. 
Cagayan. 


Eev.   J.  C.  Augur, 
Davao. 


Dr.  L.  W.  Case. 
Davao. 


Up   and   down  the   northern   coast  of   Mindanao,   Dr. 

Laubach  has  gone,  on  launch,  motorcycle,  hired  auto  and 
on  horseback,  welcomed  by  high  and  low,,  heard  in  mu- 
nicipal halls  as  well  as  in  humble  homes,  receiving  the 
welcome  that  could  only  come  to  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
meet  the  unconscious  longing  of  a  people  steeped  in  the 
semblance  but  starved  in  the  soul. 


Eev.  F.   J.  Woodward. 

Surigao. 


Rev.    I.    M.    Channon 
Cagayan. 
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Sologo-on  —  the  Mission  Launch 
When    Rev.   Frank    J.    Woodward,  formerly    of    the 
Micronesia  Mission,  was  transferred  to  the  Philippii 
al>out  a  year  ago,  he  brought  with  him  the  mission  launch 
—  the  Sologo-on,  or  Servant  Messenger  as  her  Visayan 

name  means.  She  is  steady,  broad  of  beam  and  deep  ;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  hamlet  along  the  north  coast  where  she 
is  not  known  and  few  among  the  220  towns  of  importance 

which  she  has  not  visited.  She  carries  evangelists  and 
students  to  hold  gospel  services  in  various  places.  She 
carries  medicines.  She  is  a  servant-messenger.  May  she 
never  lack  for  friends  or  equipment — gasoline.  Bibles,  and 
medicines.     Vive  la  Sologo-on! 

At  Dapitan 

We  went  across  the  Bay  to  Oroqueta,  on  the  Sologo-on 
(our  launch),  then  on  to  Baliango  across  some  lovely  coral 
gardens  and  round  the  point  to  Dapitan,  near  the  place 
where  Rizal  the  patriot  lived  in  exile.  We  four  men 
(Secretary  Bell  and  the  missionaries  who  had  been  travel- 
ing with  him  J  were  about  to  separate  and  we  had  a  fare- 
well prayer  meeting  T  shall  never  forget.  The  scenery 
was  like  the  lacquer  pictures  of  the  Japanese.  In  the  fast 
gathering  darkness,  each  point  stood  out  in  black  shadows, 
while  the  sky  and  sea  were  touched  with  amber. 

Davao  and  Dr.  Case 
Davao,  sometimes  known  as  the  Jumping  off  Place,  is 
the    spot    on    the    Philippine  Archipelago  chosen  by  the 
astute  Japanese  for  large  returns  upon  their  investment-. 
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Thousands  of  Japanese  are  already  there  and  they  come 
by  scores  on  every  steamer.  Davao  district  is  certainly 
a  rich  one  and  is  fast  becoming  a  cosmopolitan  center  — 
Americans,  Spaniards,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Tagalogs  (Fil- 
ipinos from  Manila)  and  Visayans  (Filipinos  of  the 
Southern  Islands),  not  to  speak  of  Moros,  Bagobos, 
Mandayans  and  other  peoples. 

At  this  Jumping  off  Place,  I  have  found  a  doctor 
worth  .knowing,  Dr.  Lucius  W.  Case,  a  graduate  of 
Pomona  College  and  the  University  of  Michigan  Medi- 
cal School  and  in  charge  of  the  American  Board  Hospital 
in  Davao.  Dr.  Case  is  the  type  of  missionary  doctor  who 
has  the  respect  of  the  people  and  the  authorities.  The 
planters,  American  teachers  and  other  government  em- 
ployees and  some  other  Americans  high  in  authority, 
speak  of  the  hold  Dr.  Case  has  upon  the  people,  especially 
the  Japanese,  the  pagan  highlanders  and  the  Moros ;  in 
many  respects  upon  the  Filipino  himself,  not  to  mention 
the  ubiquitous  "Chino."  All  unite  in  urging  more  help 
and  better  equipment  for  the  doctor  and  his  hospital, 
even  though  they  care  little  for  the  spiritual  phase  of 
the  work  which  is,  I  find,  far  dearer  to  Dr.  Case  than 
even  the  saving  of  the  life  of  some  poor  Moro  stabbed  in 
a  drunken  brawl. 
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ONE  OF  THE  BEST  WAYS 

to  aid  the  work  of  the  American 
Board  and  to  bring  to  you 

AN  ASSURED  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

is  to  make  a  CONDITIONAL  GIFT  to  the  American 

Board.     The   amount  of  income   is  determined  by  the 

age  of  the  life  beneficiary  at  the  time  when  the  Con- 
ditional Gift  is  made. 

ALL    INQUIRIES    GLADLY    ANSWERED 

For  descriptive  literature,  details  of  Plan  and  rates 
paid  to  life  beneficiaries,  write  to 

FRANK  H.  WIGGIN, 

Treasurer,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Finance  Committee,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

HERBERT  A.  WILDER,  Newton,  Mass. 

HENRY  H.   PROCTOR,  Boston,  Mass. 

ARTHUR  PERRY,  Boston.  Mass. 

Hon.  ARTHUR  H.  WELLMAN,  Maiden,  Mass 

CHARLES   A.   BLISS.  Newburyport.  Mass 


